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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The History of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Alfred William Benn. London, New York, and Bombay, Long- 
mans, Green, & Co., 1906. — Vol. I, pp. xxviii, 450 ; Vol, II, pp. xii, 533. 

The appearance of this work suggests an increasing tendency on the 
part of English writers to trace the historical development of the different 
phases of intellectual progress. Before his death Sir Leslie Stephen had 
added his English Utilitarians to his earlier treatise on English Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century. Mr. Merz has recently completed the first 
part of his great undertaking in description of European Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century. Now from Mr. Benn we have an account of English 
rationalism in the century which has just ended. Like the other writers 
mentioned, Mr. Benn has understood his task seriously. It is almost su- 
perfluous to remark that the work before us is characterized by a broad 
outlook, extensive information, and insight into the phenomena with which 
it deals. Indeed, at times the reader questions whether the scope of the 
discussion is not too extended. Civil history, party politics, electoral ma- 
nceuvers, the relations of England to foreign nations, are all cited in expla- 
nation of the ebb and flow of unbelief, as well as science and philosophy, 
literature and criticism, and the religious motives proper. Rationalism in 
the eighteenth century is elaborately discussed as a prelude to its nine- 
teenth century developments. Attention is directed not only to thought in 
Britain, but to the changes of opinion throughout the European world. And 
the details of religious evolution are considered so fully that at times there 
is danger of their obscuring the account of thought at large. 

Nevertheless, the intension of the subject is sharply limited. Rational- 
ism is formally defined as the use of reason for the (partial or total) de- 
struction of religious belief (Preface, and Chap. I, passim). By way of 
content it commits its adherents to a certain doctrine, but to this alone, 
namely, "to the belief that there is an absolute all-embracing reality ex- 
isting independently of our individual consciousness, the events of which 
occur according to a fixed order entirely consistent with itself, and quite 
unaffected by our thoughts and wishes, except in so far as they enter into it 
as determining antecedents" (Vol. I, p. 12). And candidly professing 
his adherence to this form of opinion, the author takes evident satisfaction 
in recording the advances of rationalistic principles in the period which he 
has selected for study. More particularly, he interprets and favors ration- 
alism in the earlier, rather than in the more recent applications of the 
term. Mr. Benn's positions often remind one of the eighteenth century 
rationalists ; rarely do they fail to show the influence of the ' climate ' 
amid which the discussion, both by way of attack and of defence, was car- 
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ried on in Britain in the decades immediately succeeding the middle of the 
nineteenth century. ' Reason ' is held to be the supreme motive force in 
the disintegration of religion and dogma. In comparison with it, the im- 
portance both of the historical method (Vol. I, pp. 8, 394-5 ; Vol. II, pp. 
397, 469, 473-4) and of natural science (Vol. I, pp. 173, 197-201 ; Vol. 
II, pp. 159, 390) has been exaggerated. The view of the world adopted 
is a naturalism, in which an empirical analysis of knowledge is combined 
with a dogmatic affirmation of the universal supremacy of mechanical 
causation, theism and freedom being denied in consistent development of 
these central doctrines. Once more, the grounds and motives for belief 
are considered from a point of view which had been thought obsolete, at 
least among men of English speech ; the methods and the moral earnestness 
of the theologians are impugned as a matter of course ; mediating philoso- 
phers are often, though not always, accused of cowardice or the metaphy- 
sician's passion for endeavoring to synthesize irreconcilable opposites 
(Preface, ix-x ; among recent writers, for example, the neo-Idealists are 
severely criticised, Stirling, Wallace, Green, J. Caird, and Ritchie being 
in turn charged with graver or lesser faults in the misinterpretation or 
concealment of truth, Vol. II, pp. 398-420) ; scientific thinkers with relig- 
ious leanings are suspected of insincerity or hypocrisy (Vol. II, pp. 156- 
159, 390, et passim : so Faraday, Richard Owen, Lyell, W. B. Carpenter, 
Balfour Stewart, Tait, Kelvin, and others). Alike therefore by its inter- 
pretation of rationalism and by the spirit ascribed to its opponents, the 
discussion carries thought back to the conflicts of times earlier than our 
own. 

Among topics specially interesting to philosophical students, Mr. Benn's 
views of questions connected with the philosophy of religion are most syste- 
matically given in his opening chapter, "Rationalism and the Methods of 
Faith. ' ' Apart from reasoned proof and in distinction from it, he enumerates 
the methods peculiar to faith as four : authority, to which the argument con- 
stantly returns as the mainspring of religious conviction ; mysticism ; scep- 
ticism, as exemplified by Butler, Mansel, and more recently, by Balfour, and 
which is heartily condemned ; finally, ' ophelism,' from %Aoc, • use,' which 
signifies the attempt to bulwark religion by an appeal to the usefulness of 
its results. This last method, for which a new name is coined because 
•utilitarianism' already possesses a more special connotation, is further 
analyzed into several subordinate varieties, intellectual, practical, emo- 
tional, and aesthetic ophelism, and in each case criticised severely (Vol. 
I, pp. 38 ff.). Mr. Benn holds the principle not merely irrational, but un- 
worthy, for he recognizes in it nothing of the nobler appeal to value-judg- 
ments which from Rousseau and Kant to Lotze and Ritschl and James has 
so much contributed to the religious development of the later modern age. 
Or rather, he is minded to reduce the argument from practical reason or 
from value-judgments to mere affective concern for consequences. So 
Kant himself does not escape censure for lapses discovered in the practical 
part of his system (Vol. I, pp. 188-193). 
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In considering the author's treatment of other philosophical matters, the 
limitations of his inquiry must be kept in mind. Often the discussion is of 
necessity brief, while the principal aim is always to discover the religious, 
more specifically, the rationalistic bearings of a doctrine or system. 
Finally, the subject is English thinking, not the general progress of 
thought, so that it is not in every case easy to determine the precise scope 
of an explanation or a criticism. But after all allowances have been made, 
it remains impossible to term the result entirely satisfactory, either with 
regard to the exposition of principles or to the description of their influence 
on the wider developments of opinion. The account of Kant's theoretical 
philosophy is good, though not the best (Vol. I, pp. 181-188), the sum- 
mary of Hegelianism presents the salient points of the system to the pop- 
ular mind as well, perhaps, as could be done in so brief a compass (Vol. 
I, pp. 378 ff.). Descartes, on the other hand, fares badly in the statement 
of his positions, and his real influence is declared to have consisted in 
stimulating the theological reaction in France (Vol. I, p. 94). The central 
doctrine of Spinoza is repeatedly formulated as the belief in an "infinite 
Power" (Vol. I, pp. 94-97 ; cf. also Vol. II, pp. 232-3, where the inter- 
pretation is used, with other data, to show a relationship between Spencer 
and Spinoza). The exposition of positivism would benefit by more system- 
atic development and by a comparative discussion of the earlier and the 
later phases of Comte's thinking (Vol. I, pp. 408 ff.) ; the account of J. S. 
Mill, whom with Comte Mr. Benn greatly admires, is stronger, although it 
may be doubted whether the estimate of the influence of these two writers 
on the thought of the century is not considerably exaggerated (Vol. I, pp. 
449-450). Mr. Benn's treatment of Spencer (Vol. II, pp. 204-235) is 
marked at once by trenchant criticism, keen insight (<?. g., his ascription 
of pantheistic tendencies to Spencer), and over-insistence on individual 
interpretations (<?. g., the importance of Spencer's ethical interests in the 
organization of the Synthetic Philosophy is now justly emphasized, now 
overestimated). The discussion of the system of T. H. Green dwells on 
the analogies between Green and Berkeley, in spite of admitted differences, 
(Green's study of Lotze is not mentioned), and denies categorically the 
commonly believed dependence of Green on Hegel (Vol. II, pp. 401-409). 

In fine, The History of English Rationalism is an important work, 
broadly planned and elaborately executed ; but it is marred by faults both 
of method and result, and these prevent it from reaching the highest level 
of modern historical research. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesleyan University. 

La raison pure et les antinomies : Essai critique sur la philosophic kanti- 
enne. Par F. Evellin. Paris, F. Alcan, 1907. — pp. iv, 316. 
Most that is contained in the first three of the four parts of this book has 

appeared before : the first part in the Bibliotheque du Congres interna- 



